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be regarded as one of the most deeply rooted and ancient traits of 
the psychic organization of man. The conceptual factors, spirit and 
mana, go back to generalizations of certain types of behavior in 
things, but whereas mana represents a direct conceptualization of 
the religious thrill, spirit, as such, is not a carrier of religion, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account 
of certain peculiarities in the behavior of spirits, in part at least 
of the same peculiarities which lead to the conception of spirit. 
The activational factor, finally, the magical act, is an expression in 
behavior of certain desires. The magical act, as such, is not religious, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account of 
certain peculiarities in magical procedure when compared to matter- 
of-fact procedure. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISEB. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Beautiful. Vernon Lee. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1913. Pp. viii + 155. 

The problem of this little book, as defined by its author, is to ask, 
" what are the peculiarities of our thinking and feeling when in the pres- 
ence of a thing to which we apply " the adjective beautiful (pp. 1-2) ? 
and the general answer is that " The word beautiful implies the satisfac- 
tion derived from the contemplation not of things, but of aspects " (p. 19), 
where " an aspect consists of sensations grouped together into relations by 
our active, our remembering and foreseeing, perception" (p. 34). 

In perceptive activity we have the first prerequisite of satisfaction, for 
out of it arises shape perception, and difficulty in shape perception makes 
contemplation disagreeable and impossible. Hence it earns for such aspects 
the adjective "ugly" (p. 54). But no answer is given to the reader's 
query, why then is the ugly often so fascinating? We are told, however, 
that there are other conditions necessary to beauty beside ease of percep- 
tion. There must also be a suitable " empathy," to accept with our author 
Professor Titchener's translation of the German Einfiihlung (p. 65). That 
is, the inner activities started by our perceptions must conform to certain 
conditions of intensity, purposefulness, and harmony, if they are to satisfy. 
A curious limitation claimed for shapes as opposed to bodies is that 
the former are always two dimensional and become clothed with three 
dimensional attributes such as weight only through "empathy." The 
fundamental problem seems to be, "what does the presence of this shape 
lead us to think and do and feel" (p. 89)? In primitive art the shape 
element and the representative element are usually separate and the two 
get brought together as civilization advances. 

Art has many aims: to make useful objects, to transmit and visualize 
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facts, and to awaken, intensify, and maintain definite emotional states. 
But the "esthetic imperative is merely the necessity of satisfying shape- 
contemplation, to which must be added the emphatic corroboration of our 
dynamic habits," and the function of art is to give a background for our 
ever-changing thoughts. Art is then " conditioned by the desire for 
beauty, while pursuing entirely different aims, and executing any one of a 
variety of wholly independent non-esthetic tasks" (p. 110). It adds a 
value for contemplation to the previously existing values as fact trans- 
mission, nerve and emotion excitant, and practical utility. 

An important part of esthetic effect depends upon the observer him- 
self. Each man develops a group of emphatic and perceptive habits that 
may afterwards be aroused by far other things than those originally 
giving them birth, perhaps by the mere name of " beauty," which operate 
not only to widen the scope of our esthetic appreciations, but also nega- 
tively to inhibit them when objects that have attracted us are set aside by 
some critic as old fashioned or second rate. Through such transfer, the 
contemplation of aspects is differentiated from thinking about things in 
such fashion that, to the genuinely esthetic man, the vicious character of 
subjects of art may be overlooked and he may not even understand moral 
criticism directed against these productions. 

Two points suggest comment in this very readable sketch of esthetic 
problems. In the first place, the author writes always from the standpoint 
of traditional psychology; for example, that we project feelings of activity 
into things " precisely as we project our sensation of red from our own 
eye and mind into the object which has deflected the rays of light in such 
a way as to give us that red sensation " (p. 114), and to one who is outside 
of that point of view many conclusions must be consequently restated and 
some of the problems disappear. And secondly, that the social function 
of art is wholly neglected. Among the many other facts examined it is 
surely not insignificant that the artist wants an audience and that the 
discoverer of something beautiful, whether in art or nature, normally seeks 
to share his discovery with others. It would be ungracious, however, to 
point out such incompleteness in a brief work of this sort were it not for 
the fact that the consideration of social factors might do more than a 
little to help out the very lame final chapter on the usefulness of the de- 
mand for beauty which is here dismissed as a mystery along with such 
mysteries as why our sense organs are what they are and the like, and 
even illumine some of the earlier problems for which individualistic psy- 
chology is severely strained. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Leland Stanford Junioe Universitf. 

Lecciones de Metafisica y Etica. Bafael Maria Carrasquilla. Bogota: 

Libreria Americana, 1914. Pp. 324. 

So numerous are the text-books on scholastic philosophy that the ap- 
pearance of a new one is not likely to attract attention. We ought not, 
however, to overlook Dr. Carrasquilla's " Lecciones de Metafisica y Etica," 
recently published. 



